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“If we would not consent to tax ourselves for the Prevention of Crime, we 
must be taxed still more heavily for the Punisament of it. The expense of one 
convict for one year would educate more than one hundred children.” — Lord 
Ashley's Speech in the House of Commons, 
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BOSTON SOCIETY 


FOR 


AIDING DISCHARGED CONVICTS. 


GOVERNMENT. 


WALTER CHANNING. ...- + + «© « « « «+ President. 
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JOHN W. BROWNE ....- + 5 + «© « « « « Secretary. 
JOHN A. ANDREW. . «+ + © 0 © © © » © © Fypmpwer. 
ROBERT F. WALLCUT 

CHARLES K. WHIPPLE oe se © ee o 6 » Cin 
EDMUND L. BENZON 

AUGUSTINE C. TAFT. . . . «© «© 6 «© «© «© «© «© General Agent. 


[= Office, No. 11, Cornhill. 


The object of the Society is to reclaim, provide employment for, and 
administer all needful aid to Convicts discharged from the State Prison, the 
Houses of Correction, and the common jails. 

Dr. Aveustinge C. Tart, State Agent for aiding Discharged Convicts, is 
sole Agent of this Society. Office, No. 11, Cornhill. Regular hours, from 
11 to 1 daily. Office open at other business-hours. Persons wishing to 
employ Discharged Convicts, or to transact any other business with the 
Agent, are requested to call as above. All correspondence should be directed 
to Dr. Taft, at the same place. 


PARTICULAR NOTICE. 


Money designed to aid the operations of this Society should be personally 
delivered, or sent by mail, either to — 

The Treasurer, Joun A. ANDREW, Esq., 4, Court-street ; 

The President, Dr. Water Cuannina, 21, Somerset-street; or 

The Agent, Dr. A. C. Tarr, 11, Cornhill; 
And to no other person whatever. 
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TO OUR READERS. 


In conducting our work we have aimed to furnish a periodical devoted 
almost exclusively to Prison Discipline. The field is wide, and is not 
sectarian or political in its character. Men of every sect or party are 
invited to join with us in furthering the great objects that occupy our 
attention. Our work is eminently practical. We aim to amend, not to 
exterminate. We maintain that a suitable punishment should be inflicted 
for every offence, and that the great object in all modes of Prison Disci- 
pline should be to reform the offender and to protect society. With these 
impressions and views, we have submitted very often certain leading 
questions. We know of no better way to elicit information from others. 
The following are important : — 


I. Are corporeal punishments necessary in prisons? 
II. Should strangers or relatives be admitted within the prison? 
III. Would it be well to reward prisoners for their good behaviour? 
IV. Should a fee be charged for admittance to the prison? 
V. What should be done for Discharged Prisoners? 
VI. Would it be well to have a General Inspector of all the prisons in 
the State? 
VII. Would it be well to have the prisoners classified ? 


These are a few of the questions proposed, and we would be glad to 
receive answers from any one. We aim to make our periodical free in 
its character; and any article, written in a good spirit, will be admitted, 
whether it accords with the views of the Editor or not. 
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THE BASTILE. 


Tue Bastile, or Bastille, was the name used in France 
to denote a fortress, or State Prison. There have been 
three of that name at Paris: the Bastile du Temple, the 
Bastile of St. Denis, and the Rue St. Antoine. It was 
originally intended simply to protect the city. Hugues 
d’ Aubriot, Prevost des Marchands in the reign of Charles 
V., laid the first stone on April 22d, 1369, by order of that 
king. The building was completed in 1383, in the reign 
of Charles VI. It was one of the strongest fortresses of 
the kind in Europe. The accounts of the prisoners were 
kept as follows: I. Name and quality of the prisoner. 
Il. When entered. III. By whom entered. IV. When 
discharged. V. By whom discharged. VI. Cause of de- 
tention. VII. Observations or remarks. ‘The prisoner was 
brought directly to the governor, to whom the exempt 
delivered the lettre de cachet. As he passed in, the soldiers 
were directed to cover their faces, that they might know 
him. ‘The prisoner was then obliged to empty his pockets. 
Every possible effort was then made to entrap him, to 
obtain the various incidents of his life. 

The sentence of a prisoner was arbitrary; no term ever 


being specified. There are some interesting accounts of 
147 
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prisoners. The longest imprisonment known was that of 
Isaac Armet de la Motte, who was removed to Charenton 
(a lunatic asylum and prison), after being confined fifty- 
four years and five months! Several prisoners remained 
there for thirty years and upwards. The first historical 
mention of any imprisonment in this fortress was that of 
Hugues d’Aubriot himself, who had given offence to the 
clergy, and who was accused of blasphemy and impiety, 
and sentenced to imprisonment for life, but who afterwards 
obtained his liberty. 

The only prisoners known to have made their escape 
were De la Tude and D’ Aligre, who were confined together. 
They constructed a rope-ladder near one hundred and 
eighty feet long, with rounds of wood covered with flannel, 
to prevent a rattling noise against the walls; the other, a 
wooden ladder of thirty feet long. These they constructed 
out of their linen, stockings, and other parts of their clothes, 
and by saving the billets of wood given them for fuel. 
They cut through the iron gratings in the chimney, which 
they ascended. ‘Taking advantage of a dark night, they 
finally escaped. After the revolution of 1789, La Tude 
claimed his ladders, and they were publicly exhibited in 
Paris. 

Of all the prisoners, the history of no one has excited so 
much curiosity as the Man with the Iron Mask. There 
has been a most extraordinary secrecy in regard to this 
personage. Some suppose him to have been a twin-brother 
of Louis XIV., the celebrated Duc de Beaufort, the unfor- 
tunate Duke of Monmouth, the Intendant Fouquet, and 
Ercolo Matthioli, prime minister to the Duke of Mantua. 
But, so far, all is conjecture. ° 

Jt was in this terrible prison that Madame Guyon was 
confined for four years, from 1698 to 1702. She was trans- 
ferred to the Bastile from her prison at Vaugirora, where 
she composed some of her sweetest songs. But now she 
was entirely deprived of all society, and of every means of 
communication. In alluding to her imprisonment, she 
writes to her friend in the following excellent spirit: ‘I feel 
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no anxiety in view of what my enemies will do to me. I 
have no fear of any thing but of being left to myself. So 
long as God is with us, neither imprisonment nor death 
will have any terrors. Fear not. If they should proceed 
to extremities, and should put me to death, come and see 
me die. Do as Mary Magdalene did, who never left Him 
that taught her the science of pure Love.’ * 
The following stanzas are full of pathos and beauty : — 


‘Oh! it is good to soar 
These bolts and bars above, 
To Him whose purpose I adore, 
Whose providence I love, 
And in Thy mighty will to find 
The joy, the freedom, of the mind.’ 


In allusion to God’s Glory and Goodness, she writes :—. 


‘Infinite God! Thou great unrivalled One 
Whose light eclipses that of yonder sun ; 
Compared with Thine, how dim his beauty seems ! 
How quenched the radiance of his golden beams!’ 


The Bastile has long been demolished. During our 
visit to Paris, we visited the spot, which is now marked by 
a column containing its history. 





* See Voices from Prison. Boston: Published by the Author. Lon- 
don: Charles Gilpin. 1849. pp. 302. Also, Life and Religious Opinions 
and Experience of Madame de la Mothe Guyon; together with some Account 
of the Personal History and Religious Opinions of Fenelor, Archbishop of 
Cambray. By Thomas C. Upham. 2 vols. New York: Harper & Brothers. 
Dulaure, Histoire de Paris; Remarques Historiques sur la Bastille; La 
Bastill Dévoilée; Mémoires de Linguet; Mémoiresde la Tude. The Penny 
Cyclopedia of the Society for the Diffusion of Useful Knowledge, vol. iv. 
London: Charles Knight. 1835. The History of the Bastile. By R. A. 
Davenport. Philadelphia: Carey & Hart. 1846. pp. 349. 
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THE DEAD SOLDIER. 
LINES ON A SOLDIER, FOUND LYING DEAD ON THE FIELD OF BATTLE. 


Wreck of a warrior passed away ! 
Thou form without a name! 

Which thought and felt but yesterday, 
And dreamt of future fame, — 

Stripped of thy garments, who shall guess 

Thy rank, thy lineage, and race? 

If haughty chieftain, holding sway, 

Or lowlier, destined to obey? 


The light of that fixed eye is set, 

And all is moveless now, 

But Passion’s traces linger yet, 

And lower upon that brow ; 
Expression has not yet waxed weak, 
The lips seem e’en to speak, 

And clenched the cold and lifeless hand, 
As if it grasped the battle brand ! 


Though from that head, late towering high, 
The waving plume is torn, 

And low in dust that form doth lie, 
Dishonored and forlorn ; 

Yet death’s dark shadow cannot hide 

The graven characters of pride, 

That on the lip and brow reveal 

The impress of the spirit’s seal. 


Lives there a mother, to deplore 
The son she ne’er shall see ? 
Or maiden, on some distant shore, 
To break her heart for thee? 
Perchance to roam a maniac there, 
With wild-flower wreaths to deck her hair, 
And through the weary night to wait 
Thy footstep at the lonely gate. 
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Long shall she linger there, in vain 
The evening fire shall trim, 

And, gazing on the darkening main, 
Shall often call on him 

Who hears her not — who cannot hear. 

Oh! deaf for ever is the ear 

That once in listening rapture hung 

Upon the music of her tongue ! 


Long may she dream, — to wake is woe! 
Ne’er may remembratfte tell 
Its tale, to bid her sorrows flow, 
And hope to sigh farewell ; 
The heart, bereaving of its stay, 
Quenching the beam that cheers her way 
Along the waste of life, — till she 
Shall lay her down, and sleep like thee! 


CAPITAL PUNISHMENTS. 


CAPITAL PUNISHMENTS UNSANCTIONED BY THE GOSPEL AND UNNECESSARY IN A 
CaristiaAN State. A Letter to the Rev. Sir John Page Wood, Bart., B.C.L. 
by the Rev. Henry Curistmas, M.A., F.R.S., F.S.A., Late of St. John’s College, 
Cambridge. London: Smith, Elder, and Co., Cornhill. 1846. 


We have received from London one of the most valuable 
documents ever published on the subject of Capital Pun- 
ishments. The work is written by an Episcopalian Clergy- 
man. We do not remember of any other instance where 
any clergyman of the English Church has ever written on 
this subject. Mr. Christmas is a profound scholar, and his 
Letter to Sir John will be read with the deepest interest. 
The pamphlet makes twenty-two pages, and we can only 
give an extract in each number of our work. After a 
brief introduction, in which the learned author expresses 
the deep importance he feels in the subject, he lays down 
the following propositions : — 


‘1. It is contended in favor of capital punishments, that they 
are necessary on moral and political grounds, and that they have 
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the sanction of a divine command; and though in these pages my 
chief object is to disprove the latter assertion, so far, at least, as 
regards men living under a Christian dispensation, yet I must 
briefly touch on the moral and political, as well as the theological, 
question; partly because this tract may fall into many hands to 
whom the train of thought which it presents would otherwise be 
incomplete, and partly because the two questions are so involved 
and interlaced the one with the other, that it is impossible to regard 
them from entirely separate points of view. 

‘2. What, then, are the moral and political reasons for death as a 
punishment ? We dismiss at once the idea of reformation as absurd, 
and that of vengeance as unchr@tian ; and we have, 1. The safety 
of society by the deterring others from similar crimes; 2. The 
putting it out of the criminal’s power to offend again. 

‘3. To the first of these assertions it may be replied, that capital 
punishment never did effectually deter men from crime ; and statis- 
tical researches will prove, that, in cases where it has been abo- 
lished, the kind of crime affected by it has decreased. We do not 
suppose that men stand in greater fear of transportation or impri- 
sonment than of death; but parties offended will more readily 
prosecute, and witnesses will more freely give evidence, and juries 
will more unhesitatingly convict, when the life of a fellow-crea- 
ture is not placed in jeopardy. 

‘4. There is not a punishment inflicted by law, how slight 
soever it may be, that is not far more prejudicial to the party 
punished than the proceeds of the crime can be beneficial. No 
criminal balances between the pleasure or the advantage obtained 
by his offence, and the injury done to his person or prospects by 
the sentence of a court. His only inducement to violate the law 
is the expectation of absolute impunity; and if, in addition to the 
chance of not being found out, be added the improbability of prose- 
cution, or full evidence, or conviction, on account of the great 
severity of the law, it is evident that an additional prospect is 
given to the success of crime. 

‘5. This is a general proposition, but it is not the less forcible 
when applied to the punishment of death in particular ; and if it be 
replied that death is no longer inflicted except in cases of murder, 
and that, therefore, the manifest injustice is avoided of subjecting 
to the same terrific penalty offences of widely different degrees of 
criminality, — we answer, that it is impossible to bring forward 
two cases of murder, in which the same exact amount of atrocity 
is exhibited, and that juries have been obliged to give verdicts of 
manslaughter, simply because a more correct decision would 
endanger the life of the criminal. 

‘6. And as allusion has been made to juries, who does not see 
the little regard paid by them to the literal terms of their oath ? 
If the law had not, by its excessive severity, given a somewhat 
conventional meaning to that solemn obligation, would a jury 
have found, in times past, that a ten-pound note was under the 
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value of forty shillings, or in our own day acquitted such criminals 
as Mary and Faith Sealy ? and if the moral feelings of juries in 
general had not been manifestly weakened, could such a verdict 
have been returned as that which was returned in the lamentable 
case of Mr. Marsh at Peterborough ? 

‘7. In thus speaking, it is not intended to infer that jurors are 
more deficient in integrity than other men, but only that in adopt- 
ing the office of a juror they adopt a code of morality by which 
they would not be guided in other cases; and this arises from 
their willingly losing sight of the principle on which they are 
empanelled, and regarding the sentence which their verdict will 
produce rather than the evidence on which that verdict is to be 
given. It can scarcely admit of a doubt that this erroneous view 
of a juror’s duties has arisen from the severity of the law. Men 
are not sufficient casuists to see, that, in judging according to evi- 
dence, they have accomplished their duty; they confound the 
sentence of the law with the verdict of the jury, and look on them- 
selves as having consigned a fellow-creature to death. And in 
proportion as they feel the importance of Christian duties, and 
the consequences in another world of their neglect, in the same 
ratio will they be unwilling to be in any way instrumental to the 
destruction of an unprepared man. 

‘8. It has been asserted, on statistic evidence carefully and 
impartially prepared, that, as deterring others from the commission 
of crime, the punishment of death has signally failed.* Nay, the 
very execution of the tremendous sentence has been attended by 
the commission of a host of minor offences ; and young criminals 
have made their first essays in crime before the dead body of their 
more hardened brother was removed from their eyes. Besides 
this, there is a martyrology of the gibbet. The last words and 
demeanor of eminent criminals have been carefully recorded, and 
related as soldiers relate those of a Wolfe, or churchmen those of 
a Ridley. 

‘9. As to any restraint upon the criminal himself, it is evident 
that society may be protected in many ways against further 
attempts on his part. Indeed, the happy rarity of executions is 
enough to convince us that but little fear is entertained on that 
account; while the number of murders which have lately filled our 
newspapers, afford a melancholy proof that, as a preventive, capi- 
tal punishment cannot be relied on. I shall not occupy more 
time in regarding the moral and political aspect of the question, 
but shall proceed to what is my chief object in these pages; viz., 
the investigation of the sanction which the punishment of death is 
supposed to derive from Holy Scripture.’ 


* «It would be easy to adduce the statistical evidence here referred to 
(especially a Parliamentary paper of 1843, No. 618, regarding the crime of 
murder), but it is clear that this only affects the argument from expediency ; 
and I have thought it right, in this letter, to confine myself to the one point, 
on Capital Punishments, enjoined or even sanctioned by the Gospel.’ 
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SONG FOR THE NEW YEAR. 
BY CHARLES MACKAY. 


Lorp, we are thankful for the air, 
For the breath of life, for water fair, 
For morning burst, for noonday light, 
For alternation of the night : 

For place in thy infinity ; 

Lord, we are thankful unto thee! 


For years and seasons as they run, 

For wintry clouds and summer sun, 

For seed-time and the autumn store, 

In due succession ever more, 

For flowers and fruit, for herb and tree ; 
Lord, we are thankful unto thee! 


For beauty and delight of sound, 

That floats the universe around ; 

For carol of the happy birds, 

For fall of streams, for gush of words, 
For music of the earth and sea ; 

Lord, we are thankful unto thee ! 


For sight, for touch, for taste, for smell ; 
For sense of light ineffable ; 

For health of mind and strength of hand, 
For power to know and understand, 

For every joy we feel or see ; 

Lord, we are thankful unto thee! 


For daily toil that we endure, 

For labor’s recompense secure, 

For wholesome zest of appetite, 

For food and drink and slumbers light, 
For vigorous health and pulses free ; 
Lord, we are thankful unto thee ! 


For fellowship of human kind, 
For pure emotions of the mind, 
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For joy, that were not joy sincere, 
Unless for sorrow’s previous tear, 
For hope and love and sympathy ; 
Lord, we are thankful unto thee ! 


For conscience and its voice of awe; 
Thy whisper when we break the law ; 
For knowledge of thy power divine ; 
And wisdom, mighty as benign ; 

For all we are, or hope to be, 

Lord, we are thankful unto thee! 


WRATH DISARMED. 


A MAN of my acquaintance, who was of a vehement and rigid 
temper, had a dispute with a friend of his, a professor of religion, 
and had been injured by him. With strong feelings of resent- 
ment, he made him a visit for the avowed purpose of quarrelling 
with him. He accordingly stated to him the nature and extent 
of the injury done him, and was preparing, as he afterwards con- 
fessed, to load him with a train of severe reproaches, when his 
friend cut him short by acknowledging, with the utmost readiness 
and frankness, the injustice of which he had been guilty ; express- 
ing his own regret for the wrong which he had done, requesting 
his forgiveness, and offering him ample compensation. He was 
compelled to say he was satisfied, and withdrew full of mortifi- 
cation that he had been precluded from venting his indignation, 
and wounding his friend with keen and violent reproaches for his 
conduct. As he was walking home, he said to himself, ‘ There 
must be more in religion than I have hitherto suspected. Were 
any to address me in the tone of haughtiness and provocation 
with which I accosted my friend this evening, it would be impossi- 
ble for me to preserve the equanimity of which I have been witness, 
and especially with so much frankness, humility, and meekness to 
acknowledge the wrong which Ihad done ; so readily ask forgive- 
ness of the man whom I had injured, and so cheerfully promise a 
satisfactory recompense. I should have met his anger by anger, 
&c. There is something in religion that I have hitherto been 
a stranger to.’ He soon became a Christian, and at length a 
minister of the gospel. — Dr. Dwight. 
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EMPLOYMENT OF RELEASED PRISONERS. 


SeveraL times we have been asked respecting the plan 
we pursue in reference to Discharged Prisoners. It may 
be briefly stated : — 

I. To obtain first a history of ihe circumstances of the 
prisoner, for example: 1. His name; 2. His age; 3. White 
or colored; 4. Cause of his crime; 5. Date of sentence ; 
6. Time of sentence; 7. Time of Discharge; 8. Time in 
Prison; 9. Plaée of Nativity; 10. Parents living or dead ; 
11. His trade; 12. Single or Married; 13. Read or Write; 
14. Character previous to his Crime; 15. Conduct in 
prison; 16. His religious denomination. 

II. To see that he is furnished with food, generally from 
our own table. Then to procure clothing. Then to seek 
employment for him. 

III. To correspond with persons in various places, for 
employment. 

IV. To seek out clothing in families, suitable for the 
prisoner. 

V. To require the prisoner to write about his success ; 
and sometimes to require him to refund the money when 
he finds work. 

VI. To keep a faithful record of each prisoner, and to 
publish the same in our periodical from time to time. 

In our conversations with prisoners, we never fail to 
inquire into their general habits, and to endeavor to impress 
upon them the awful magnitude of crime. We often find 
out the various causes of crime. They may be summed 
up in a few words: — 

I. Bad associates. 

II. Corrupt books. 
III. Disobedience to parents. 
IV. Intemperance. 


V. Neglect of parental instruction. 
VI. Without a trade. 
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These are a few of the causes. From long and painful 
observation, we are satisfied that an Asylum is needed ; a 
place where the convict can go after his release before 
again entering upon society. ‘There are many persons who 
would employ a prisoner, if they could have some assurance 
of his future good conduct. An Asylum might be so 
arranged, that the Convict could be employed in some way 
to earn his living." The shortest way would be to open a 
house for that purpose, and employ an agent to meet the 
wants of this class. 

We know the objection is, that this is taking too much 
care for the prisoner. But then we should remember that 
Discharged Convicts are a dangerous class; and therefore, 
if society had no higher motive than self-preservation, it 
would be well to take care of them. It should have 
been remembered that when a convict falls and becomes 
again a victim to temptation, that it is not merely the 
amount of property that he may steal, or the injury he may 
inflict, but then there are the costs of the police, the courts, 
and a second imprisonment.t Lord Ashley, whose words 
we have quoted so often, and which.should be written in 
every Legislative Hall and in every prison and in every 
court-room, never uttered a truer sentence than when he 
said in the House of Commons, ‘If we would not consent 
to tax ourselves for the Prevention of Crime, we must be 
taxed still more heavily for the Punisument of it. The 
expense of one convict for one year would educate more 
than one hundred children.’ 


* See A Plea for Discharged Convicts. By the Editor. Boston: pp. 32. 
This for gratuitous distribution. 

+ The late Mr. Rushton, stipendiary magistrate at Liverpool, ascertained 
that ten criminal children, under fourteen years of age, had cost in apprehen- 
sion and imprisonment upwards of £600 ($3,000); and the most melancholy 
part of all was that all of them were then in prison, and one, only ten years 
of age, lay under sentence of transportation for seven years. — See Report on 
Convict Prisons. By Colonel Jens. 1851. 
































A GOOD DEED PAYS IN THIS LIFE. 


Unper the above title the ‘ American Messenger’ has a 
beautiful sketch, which is copied with approbation into the 
‘Christian Mirror’ It is of a kind merchant, who aided 
with food a suffering family, whose head and dependence 
was in a distant land. 


‘His heart was affected when the little ones and the mother 
with tears of gratitude gathered around him, and returned him a 
thousand thanks, and pronounced a thousand blessings upon him, 
for his kindness to them in their extremity of want. He told 
them that he would take care of them until the gentleman re- 
turned from California; if he made money, and came back full- 
handed, he knew he would repay him; “if not,” said he, ‘I shall 
not lose my reward.”’’ 


Soon after a daughter in the family was taken sick, and 
the Christian merchant paid another visit. 


‘A faint light was burning on a plain pine-table in the corner 
of the room. The mother and some of the children were standing 
at the bedside of the suffering girl. Her breathing was quick and 
labored. He passed up to the bedside. The mother spoke in 
tears, and directed his attention to her dying daughter. She was 
young, but she was well instructed in religion, and her mind was 
finely developed for one of her age. Her mother was deeply 
pious, and her poverty had served to brighten the lustre of her 
religion. Her children were taught to pray, and to fear God. 

‘As they stood around the bed, waiting to witness the last 
struggle of the rapidly sinking girl, the mother spoke to her: 
‘** Ellen, my dear; ’’ and she opened her eyes, and looked upon the 
group around her bed. ‘‘ Do you know this gentleman, Ellen?” 
inquired the mother. She looked upon him for a moment, and 
her eye grew bright, and a strange smile illumed her pallid face ; 
*‘Know him!” said she, *‘ yes, 1 know him. I never saw him 
but once; but I never could forget him;” and then panting for 
breath for a moment, and gathering up a little strength, she said, 
‘** But for his kindness, you, my dear mother, and all your children 
might have perished: know him! yes, I do; and may God bless 
him for ever.” These were her last words. I have often heard 
Mr. F say that was one of the happiest moments of his life ; 
that he valued the blessing of that poor dying girl more highly 
than all his possessions besides. To do good is to make ourselves 
happy.’ 
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AN EVENTFUL CAREER. 


C. F. Clarkson, formerly editor of the ‘ Indiana American,’ 
who is now travelling in Tennessee, narrates the following 


story in a letter published in the ‘ Brockville (Indiana) 
Democrat’: — 


‘Let me recite to you a true history of a man, whose farm we 
passed over yesterday. About fifteen years ago, a Presbyterian 
clergyman of Tennessee had a wayward son. We have his name 
and location, but choose to withhold it at present. Before he was 
seventeen, he became so reckless and unruly that his father could 
ne longer control him. He left for the wicked and corrupt city of 
New York, where he became a clerk in a drinking saloon ; but his 
character was too bad to be retained there. He next was a bar- 
keeper at the theatre, but was dismissed. He went lower and 
still lower, until he slept in empty cellars and on the wharves of 
the city, a perfect nuisance and disgrace to his race. At this stage 
of his career, an old college mate — for our hero was a graduate 
of one of the best colleges in the State of New York — determined 
that he would hunt him up, and make one more effort to save him. 
He went to New York; and, after a week of diligent search, with 
the aid of the police, he found him. He washed and clothed him; 
and, by every inducement that could be held out to him, persuaded 
him to try to bea man. He made the effort, and was successful. 

‘The friend who sought him out and who saved him, we are 
well acquainted with. They both determined to come to Tennes- 
see to teach school. They soon reached here; and, with the 
high recommendations they brought, soon obtained good places. 
The reclaimed son of the Presbyterian clegyman, within six 
months after his arrival, married an orphan girl worth $40,000 in 
cash. She had a young sister and brother who each had equal 
amounts. The sister soon after died, leaving one-half of her 
estate to our hero and his wife, and the other to her brother, and 
thus increasing his estate to $60,000. When the Mexican war 
broke out, the brother enlisted, and made a will leaving all his 
estate to his brother-in-law (our hero) and his wife, in case he 
never returned from the war. He, like many more of our noble 
youths, was killed at Buena Vista. Thus our hero came into 
possession of the entire estate of the family, which at first was 


$120,000, but which had increased by advance of lands and 


increase of negroes to over $300,000. He is now one of the 
richest planters of Middle Tennessee, and does not live over 
twenty-five miles from Nashville.’ 
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CAPITAL PUNISHMENTS IN RUSSIA. 


In Russia, after a long career of severe penalties, the 
punishment of death was at length laid aside by the Em- 
press Elizabeth. During her reign of twenty years, there 
was not a single execution in her dominions, except in the 
rebellion of Regatcheff. This clemency did not increase 
crime. Brissot says: —‘ L’expérience de tous les siecles 
prouve que la crainte du dernier supplice n’a jamais arréte 
les scélérats déterminés a porter la trouble dans la société. 
L’exemple des Romains atteste cette vérité, elle est mise 
dans son plus beau jour par vingt années du regne de 
Yimpératrice de Russie Elizabeth.”* On the other hand, 
Montesquieu gives an authority against excess of severity 
in his chapter, ‘ Impuissance les Loix Japonoises.’ In the 
case of Russia, there was a superabounding clemency; in 
that of Japan, an unrelenting system of cruelty. ‘On y 
punit de mort presque tous les crimes, says Montesquieu. 
The result is thus related by the philosopher: ‘ Les relations 
nous disent, au sujet de l’éducation des Japonois, qu’il y 
faut traiter les enfans avec douceur parcequ’ils s’obstinent 
contre les peines; que les esclaves ne doivent point étre 
trop nudement traités, parcequ’ils se mettent d’abord en 
défense.’ | He sums up the matter thus: ‘ L’atrocité des 
loix en empéche donc l’execution, lorsque la peine est sans 
mesure, on est souvent obligé de lui préférer l’impunité.’ 


* Théorie des Loix Criminelles, tom. i. p. 138. See also p. 146, and its 
note (67). See the observations of the same author upon the Pain of Death, 
id. pp. 137—154; and as to the Punishments of the Persians, id. 152. n. (72). 
And moreover, Code Catherine, i. e. ‘ Instructions pour la Code de la Russie : 
Traduit de l’Allemand, a Pétersbourg, 1769.’ See particularly sect. 202, 
et seq. 

t Liv. 6. ch. 13. 

¢ Ibid. 
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CURIOUS DETECTION OF A MURDERER. 


In autumn 1786, a young woman, who lived with her 
parents in a remote district in the stewartry of Kirkcud- 
bright, was one day left alone in the cottage, her parents 
having gone out to their harvest-field. On their return 
home, a little after mid-day, they found their daughter 
murdered, with her throat cut in a most shocking manner. 
The circumstances in which she was found, the character 
of the deceased, and the appearances of the wound, all 
concurred in excluding any presumption of suicide; while 
the surgeons who examined the wound were satisfied that 
it had been inflicted by a sharp instrument, and by a per- 
son who must have held the instrument in his left hand. 
On examining the ground about the cottage, there were 
discovered the footsteps seemingly of a person who had 
been running hastily from the cottage, and by an indirect 
road, through a quagmire or bog, in which there were 
stepping-stones. 

It appeared, however, that the person in his haste and 
confusion had slipped his foot and stepped into the mire, 
by which he must have been wet nearly to the middle of 
the leg. The prints of the footsteps were accurately 
measured, and an exact impression taken of them; and it 
appeared they were those of a. person who must have worn 
shoes, the soles of which had been newly mended; and 
which, as is usual in that part of the country, had iron 
nobs or nails in them. There were discovered also along 
the track of the footsteps, and at certain intervals, drops of 
blood; and on a stile or small gateway near the cottage, 
and in the line of the footsteps, some marks resemblng 
those of a hand which had been bloody. Not the slightest 
suspicion at this time attached to any particular person as 
the murderer, nor was it even suspected who might be the 
father of the child of which the girl was found to be 


pregnant. 
VOL. VII. 14 
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162 Curious Detection of a Murderer. 


At the funeral a number of persons of both sexes at- 
tended, and the stewart-deputy thought it the fittest oppor- 
tunity of endeavoring, if possible, to discover the murderer, 
conceiving rightly, that, to avoid suspicion, whoever he 
was, he would not on that occasion be absent. With this 
view he called together after the interment the whole of the 
men who were present, being about sixty in number. He 
caused the shoes of each of them to be taken off and 
measured; and one of the shoes was found to resemble 
pretty nearly the impression of the footsteps hard by the 
cottage. The wearer of this shoe was the schoolmaster of 
the parish, which led immediately to the suspicion that he 
must have been the father of the child, and had been guilty 
of the murder to save his character. On a closer exami- 
nation, however, of the shoe, it was discovered that it was 
pointed at the toes, whereas the impression of the footsteps 
was rounded at that place. The measurement of the rest 
went on; and, after going through nearly the whole number, 
one at length was discovered which corresponded exactly 
to the impression in dimensions, shape of the foot, form of 
the sole — apparently newly mended — and the number and 
position of the nobs. ‘The young man, named William 
Richardson, to whom the shoe belonged, on being asked 
where he was the day the deceased was murdered, replied, 
seemingly without embarrassment, that he had been all that 
day employed at his master’s work; a statement which 
his master and fellow-servants confirmed. This going so 
far to remove suspicion, a warrant of commitment was not 
then granted; but some circumstances occurring a few 
days thereafter having a tendency to excite it anew, the 
young man was apprehended, and lodged in jail. On his 
examination, he acknowledged he was left-handed; and 
some scratches being observed on his cheek, he said he had 
got them when pulling nuts in a wood a few days before. 
He still adhered to what he had said, of his having been on 
the day of the murder employed constantly at his master’s 
work at some distance from the place where the deceased 
resided. But, in the course of the precognition, it turned out 
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that he had been absent from his work about half an hour 
—the time being distinctly ascertained —in the course of 
the forenoon of that day; that he had called at a smith’s 
shop, under pretence of wanting something which it did not 
appear he had any occasion for; that this smith’s shop was 
on the way to the cottage of the deceased. A young girl, 
who was some hundred yards from the cottage, said, about 
the time the murder was committgd — and which corres- 
ponded to the time that Richardson was absent from his 
fellow-servants—she saw a person exactly with Richard- 
son’s dress, in appearance, running hastily towards the 
cottage, but did not see him return, though he might have 
gone round by a small eminence, which would intercept 
him from her view, and which was the very track where the 
footsteps had been traced. His fellow-servants now recol- 
lected that, on the forenoon of that day, they were employed 
with Richardson in driving their master’s carts; and in 
passing by a wood, which they named, Ricardson said 
that he must run to a smith’s shop, and would be back in 
a short time. He then left his cart under their charge; and 
they having waited for him about half an hour, which one 
of the servants ascertained by having at the time looked at 
his watch, they remarked on his return that he had been 
much longer absent than he had said he would; to which 
he replied that he had stopped in the wood to gather some 
nuts. ‘They observed at this time one of his stockings wet 
and soiled, as if he had stepped into a puddle, on which 
they asked him where he had been. He said he had stepped 
into a marsh, the name of which he mentioned; on which 
his fellow-servants remarked that he must have been either 
drunk or mad if he had stepped into that marsh, as there 
was a footpath which went along the side of it. It then 
appeared, by comparing the time he was absent with the 
distance of the cottage from the place where he had left his 
fellow-servants, that he might have gone there, committed 
the murder, and returned to them. A search was then 
made for the stockings he had worn on that day. They 
were found concealed in the thatch of the apartment where 
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164 Curious Detection of a Murderer. 


he slept, appeared to be much soiled, and to have some 
drops of blood on them. The last he accounted for by 
saying, first, that his nose had been bleeding some days 
before; but, it being observed that he had worn other stock- 
ings on that day, he next said that he had assisted at 
bleeding a horse when he wore these stockings ; but it was 
proved he had not assisted, but had stood on that occasion 
at such a distance that none of the blood could have reached 
him. 

On examining the mud or sand upon the stockings, it 
appeared to correspond precisely with that of the mire or 
puddle adjoining to the cottage, and which was of a very 
particular kind, none other of the same kind being found in 
that neighborhood. The shoemaker was then discovered 
who had mended his shoes a short time before, and he 
spoke distinctly to the shoes of the prisoner, which were 
exhibited to him, as having been those he had mended. It 
then came out that Richardson had been acquainted with 
the deceased, who was considered in the county as of weak 
intellect, and had on one occasion been seen with her in a 
wood in circumstances that led to a suspicion that he had 
had criminal connection with her; and, on being gibed with 
having such connection with one in her situation, he seemed 
much ashamed and greatly hurt. It was proved farther, by 
the person who sat next to him when the shoes were 
measuring, that he trembled much, and seemed a good 
deal agitated; and that, in the interval between that time 
and his being apprehended, he had been advised to fly, but 
his answer was, ‘ Where can I fly to?’ On the other hand, 
evidence was brought to show that, about the time of the 
murder, a boat’s crew from Ireland had landed on that part 
of the coast, near to the dwelling of the deceased; and it 
was said some of that crew might have committed the 
murder, though their motive for doing so it was difficult to 
explain, it not being alleged that robbery was their purpose, 
or that anything was missed from the cottages in the 


neighborhood. ‘The jury, by a great plurality of voices, 
found him guilty. 
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Before his execution he confessed he was the murderer, 
and said it was to hide his shame in having paid attentions 
to a woman of weak intellect that he committed the deed. 
He mentioned also to the clergyman who attended him 
where the knife could be found with which he had perpe- 
trated the murder. It was found accordingly in the place 
he described, under a stone in a wall, with marks of blood 
upon it. 


LETTER FROM PROFESSOR UPHAM. 


Rey. Cuartes Spear: Dear Sir, — Observing in the ‘ Prisoner's Friend ’ 
some notices of the pecuniary embarrassments attending that publication, 
I take the liberty to enclose to you ten dollars, to be appropriated as you 
think proper. I am desirous that the publication should be sustained, 
because I conscientiously believe that Christianity requires us to have 
pity upon criminals, as well as upon mere sufferers. Those words of the 
Saviour are often present to my mind, ‘ Father, forgive them; for they know 
not what they do.’ I know it is a nice problem, how to adjust pity for the 
criminal to justice to society, but still I believe it is within the reach of 
faith and prayer; and I hope that no friend of this benevolent enterprise 
will be discouraged because there are difficulties in the way. Let us feel 
now, and always feel, that no man is or can be fallen so low, as to cease 
to be a fallen brother. 

Permit me to say that I am pleased with your periodical, among other 
things, because it is so free from criminations and re-criminations. When 
you are smitten on the one cheek, turn the other; and I am confident that 
you will find your opponents the first to admit that there are no weapons, 
either physical or logical, like those of love. 

I remain, respectfully and sincerely yours, 
Tomas C. Urnam. 
Brunswick, Maine. 
14¢ 
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UNITED STATES PRISON INSPECTOR. 


We have Inspectors for almost every department, and 
why should we not have an Inspector of prisons? _ Per- 
haps the most formidable objection is that presented by 
Mr. Webster, when we presented the subject to him, which 
is, that the United States only own two prisons, and those 
at Washington,—a Penitentiary and a Jail. This may 
be true, but the government has always claimed a right to 
put its prisoners into any jail in the United States. 

There should be a department at Washington for reports 
of all our various prisons; so that, when Commissioners 
visit our country for information about our penal institu- 
tions, they might find at once their inquiries answered. 

In England, an agent of this sort has long been appointed. 
While on a visit there, we applied to Sir George Grey, Her 
Majesty’s Principal Secretary of State, for admission to the 
prisons. He replied ‘ I will turn you over to my agent for 
information” Then giving his own signature, we went at 
once to Colonel Jebb, the Inspector General of prisons. 
Reports were immediately forwarded, and the whole prison 
department was soon opened to us. 

It is highly important that the whole subject of prisons 
should be made of a more national character. There is 
very little uniformity in our penal laws, and there are 
scarcely two prisons governed alike. The subject should 
be brought before Congress, at the next session. It has 
already received the sanction of some of the most practical 
men in this country. In what way could the wealth of the 
Treasury be better devoted, than to finding out the best 
method of Prison Discipline and the Prevention of Crime ? 


THE ‘ True Delta’ says that, though there is, on an average, a 
murder committed in New Orleans every twelve hours, there have 
been but two convictions for the crime in eight years. 
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HUMORS OF A THIEF GOING TO EXECUTION. 


Tue following extract is from a comedy entitled ‘ The 
Triumphant Widow, written by the Duke of Newcastle 
in 1677, and is certainly worthy of preservation. We copy 
it from the pages of ‘ Hone’s Table Book,’ to which it was 
contributed by Charles Lamb, who discovered it, together 
with many other forgotten dramatic gems, in that rare and 
exceedingly valuable collection of plays bequeathed to the 
British Museum by Garrick : — 


Officers. Room for the prisoner there, room for the prisoner. 

Tootpad. Make room there ; ’tis a strange thing a man cannot go to be 
hanged without crowding for it. 

lst Fellow. Pray, Sir, were you not a kin to one Hinde ? * 

Footpad. No; I had run faster away then. 

2d Fellow. Pray, prisoner, before your death clear your conscience, 
and tell me truly, &c. 


(All ask him questions about robberies. ) 


Margery. Iam sure you had my Lady’s gilt caudle cup. 

Footpad. Yes, and would have kept it; but she has it again, has she 
not? 

James. And the plate out of my buttery — 

Footpad. Well, and had she not it again? what a plague would you 
have? you examine me, as if you would hang me, after I am hanged. 
Pray, officers, rid me of these impertinent people,.and let me die in quiet. 

lst Woman. O lord! how angry he is! that shews he is a right repro- 
bate, I warrant you. 

Footpad. 1 believe if all of you were to be hanged, which I hope may 
be in good time, you would not be very merry. 

2d Woman. Lord, what a down look he has! 

lst Woman. Aye, and what a cloud in his forehead, goody Twattle, 
mark that — 

2d Woman. Aye, and such frowning wrinkles, I warrant you, not so 
much as a smile from him. 

Footpad. Smile, quoth she! Tho’ ’tis sport for you, ‘tis none for me, 
I assure you. 


* A noted highwayman in those days. 
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lst Woman. Aye, but ’tis so long before you are hanged. 

Footpad. I wish it longer, good woman. 

1st Fellow. Prithee, Mr. Thief, let this be a warning to you for ever 
doing the like again. 

Footpad. I promise you it shall. 

2d Woman. That’s well; thank you with all my heart; la! that was 
spoken like a precious godly man now. 

lst Woman. By wy truly, methinks now he is a very proper man, as 
one shall see in a summer’s day. 

Footpad. Aye, so are all that are hanged; the gallows adds a great 
deal of grace to one’s person. 

2d Woman. I vow he is a lovely man; ’tis pity he should be taken 
away, as they say, in the flower of his age. 

lst Officer. Come, dispatch, dispatch ; what a plague shall we stay all 
day, and neglect our business, to hang one thief? 

2d Officer. Pray, be hanged quickly, Sir; for I am to go to a Fair 
hard by. 

lst Officer. And I am to meet some friends to drink out a stand of ale 
by and by. 

1st Woman. Nay, pray let him speak, and die like a Christian. 

2d Woman. O, I have heard brave speeches at this place before. 

Footpad. Well, good people — if I may be bold to call you so — this 
Pulpit was not of my chusing. I shall shortly preach mortality to you 
without speaking, therefore pray take example by me, and then I know 
what will become of ye. I will be, I say, your memento mori, hoping 
you will all follow me. 

lst Fellow. O he speaks rarely. 

2d Fellow. Aye, does Latin it. 

Footpad. I have been too covetous, and at last taken for it, and am 
very sorry for it. I have been a great sinner, and condemned for it, which 
grieves me not a little, that I made not my escape, and so I heartily repent 
it, and so I die with this true confession. 

1st Woman (weeping). Mercy on him, for a better man was never 
hanged. 

2d Woman. So true and hearty repentance, and so pious. 

2d Fellow. Help him up higher on the ladder. Now you are above us 
all. 

Footpad. Truly I desire you were all equal with me; I have no pride 
in this world. 

1st Fellow. Will you not sing, Sir, before you are hanged? 

Footpad. No, I thank you, I am not so merrily disposed. 

Hangman. Come, are you ready? 

Footpad. Yes, I have been preparing for you these many years. 

1st Woman. Mercy on it, and save his better part. 

2d Woman. You see what we must all come to. 














William Barker. 


(Horn blows a reprieve.) 


Officer. A reprieve! how came that? 
Post. My Lady Haughty procured it. 
‘ootpad. I will always say, while I live, that her Ladyship is a civil 
person. 
lst Fellow. Pish, what must he not be hanged now? 
2d Fellow. What, did we come all this way for this? 
lst Woman. Take all this pains for nothing? 
Footpad. Very pious good people, I shall shew you no sport this day. 


WILLIAM BARKER. 


Wicuiam Barker is now under sentence of death in 
Worcester. He was condemned to death for killing his 
wife. A year has now passed since he received his sen- 
tence; and, of course, the Executive must, acccording to 
the present construction of the law, act upon his case. The 
subject was presented before the pardoning committee, by 
the Sheriff and by Dwight Foster of Worcester. The main 
points relied on for a commutation of his sentence to impri- 
sonment for life in the State Prison, were: — 
I. The recommendation of the Jury. 
II. ‘The mental imbecility of the prisoner. 
Ill. The testimony of D. M. Aldrich, District Attorney. 
IV. A recommendation to mercy by Hon. Rufus Choate. 
V. The prayer for mercy by the Chaplain of the Jail. 

It was stated that Mr. Barker lived in a disreputable 
district; that he lived by picking up rags in the streets ; and 
that as yet no adequate motive had been found for the 
murder of his wife; that the evidence was circumstantial; 
and that he was drunk at the time, and also his wife; and 
that he made no effort to escape, but even went and in- 
formed the neighbors of the deed. 

Mr. Sleeper, the Chaplain who had him in charge, testi- 
fied to his uniform good conduct in prison; that he had 
learned to read the sayings of our Lord; and he sincerely 



































































170 William Barker. 


believed he was better prepared to live than ever; that 
he believed the moral influence of his execution would be 
bad. 

Dr. Heywood, of Worcester, in his letter, said he was 
called to visit the wife of Barker, June 2, 1853. He found 
that she had been struck by a blow, which proved fatal. 
Both man and wife were evidently drunk. 

The Sheriff of Worcester said he worked well in the 
prison, but he was mentally weak, and so low in his organi- 
zation that he was sometimes taken for an idiot by those 
who visited the prison; and that he believed there would 
be a difficulty in hanging the culprit on account of his 
physical weakness. 

Dwight Foster said he was his counsel. He had no 
friend. He had not been long in the country. The night 
on which the murder was committed was exceedingly dark. 
He believed that Capital Punishment was right, but he 
thought this was not a malicious murder. Some States 
divided murder into degrees. In our State, the court was 
obliged to bring in this as a case of murder. 

In conclusion, we remarked that, in our visit to the pri- 
soner, he appeared penitent; and we hoped that the prayer 
of the petitioners would be granted. 

Mr. Barker has a mother and two sisters in Providence. 
There has been no effort made by the family in his behalf. 
If the Governor and Council commute his sentence, there 
will remain but two under sentence of death; one in New 
Bedford and the other in South Boston. 

There is some probability that the law of Capital Pun- 
ishment will be abolished in Massachusetts by the Know 
Nothing Legislature. 


Connecticut SraTE PRison.—It is said that the keeper 
complains that he cannot meet the contracts for labor, as so many 
more prisoners go out than come in. This is owing to the pro- 
gress of temperance in the State. 
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PARDONING POWER. 


In the year 1852, the pardoning power was exercised in 
fifteen Penitentiaries in favor of two hundred and eighty 
prisoners. ‘The proportion was as one to twelve. Of the 
whole number of pardons, one hundred and seventy-four 
were extended to the prisoners of Columbus, Ohio; and at 
Auburn, and Sing Sing, New York. 





The exercise of the pardoning power in the State of AN 
New York was as follows : — ic 


| 
i 
‘One hundred and seven convicts were pardoned, not one of NTN 
whom returned to Prison. Many of the recipients of mercy have 

conducted themselves with propriety, and are pursuing honest call- Wi ilip 
ings. ‘The proportion of pardons at Sing Sing is one in seventeen li 





for males, and one in seventy-three for females; at Auburn, one in {| 1}: ; 
fourteen ; and at Clinton, one in twelve; while during the previous . het 
year they were one in forty-six and one-half at Sing Sing, one in ) it 
thirty at Auburn, and one in twenty-three at Clinton. The exercise ‘if t 
of the pardoning power has created a desirable influence in the I 


prisons, strengthening the hopes of the long-sentenced, stimu- i 
lating all to industry and obedience, and lightening the duties i" 
which devolve upon the police department.’ — Fourth Report of WA 
Inspectors, p. 5. i 


to the Executive, instead of a pardoning committee, as in 
Massachusetts. In Connecticut, all petitions are sent to the 
Legislature. It has been suggested to adopt the plan in He 
our State, and not have this mercy of the law centre in one Ht 
person. We well remember in a conversation with Gover- 
nor Seymour that he gave us many painful incidents that 
came before him. ‘To-day I have had,’ said he, ‘a mother | 
on her knees, pleading for her son who is soon to be exe- aie 
cuted. If executions are not necessary, why do not the | 
people repeal the law?’ | 

There is no doubt that the pardoning power, when . | i 
judiciously exercised, throws its protection around inno- | 
cence; and leads out of Prison those who, by reason of 
alleviating circumstances of a marked character, have satis- 
fied the requirements of justice. 


i 
In New York, all applications for pardon are made directly | f 
/ 











STATE REFORM SCHOOL FOR GIRLS. 


Ir will be remembered that, at the last Session of the Massachusetts Legislature, an 
appropriation of twenty thousand dollars was made for a State Reform School for 
Girls; provided an equal amount was raised, by individual donations, within six months 
from the passage of the Resolves. The whole sum having been now received, the 
Commissioners have examined various localities. In order to obtain the best views 
from practical men, they have issued the following circular : — 


1. What class of girls should be admitted to the proposed school! 

Should it receive those who have been convicted by a court for some 
criminal offence, or whose chastity has been successfully invaded ! 

2. What should be the limit of age as to admission, — how young, 
and how old? 

For how long a term should girls be sent, — for their minority, or for a 
shorter period ? 

3. What should be the principle of classification? and how far is it 
advantageous to carry it? 

4. Are there advantages in providing separate buildings, with separate 
yards and grounds, for the different classes of girls; each with a matron 
and assistants, to constitute a household by itself, and all to be under one 
male superintendent? and what are the objections to such a plan? 

If a plan of this sort is advisable, how many girls should constitute 
one family? 

5. Should each girl be provided with a separate bed and bed-room ? 

How many bed-rooms should be contained within one principal dor- 
mitory ; and how should they be arranged ! 

Are very large and lofty dormitories, with several tiers of sleeping- 
rooms constructed in them, preferable, on the whole, to galleries of the 
height of a single story, having one row of sleeping-rooms, say twelve or 
fourteen, on each side of them — the galleries to be lighted by a window 
at one or both ends? 

What supervision should there be of the dormitories ? 

6. What should be the treatment and discipline ? 

What punishments should be allowed? 

7. What instruction — intellectual, moral, and religious — should be 
given? 

8. What kinds of work — in-door or out — can girls profitably pursue ? 

9. What amusements should be provided? 

10. How long should girls be retained at the Institution? 

11. Should the main object be to apprentice the girls as soon as possi- 
ble, under the idea that the chances of reformation in a good family in the 
country are greater than at the Institution ; or should the chief reliance 
fur reformation be placed upon the Institution ? 
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12. How, and by what authority, shall girls be sent to the Institution ; 
and especially those who have not been guilty of any criminal offence, but 
whose idle and vicious practices are corrupting their own morals and those 
of the community, and placing them in imminent danger of falling into 
crime ? 

13. What should be the general plan of the buildings? 

What the provision for yard and play-grounds ? 

What are the best modes of heating aud ventilating? 

What are the best arrangements for cooking, washing, and distributing 
water? and may they not be more simple and less expensive than in most 
establishments ! 

Are walls, irons, or bars, essential in order to prevent escape ? 

If several buildings to contain a small number — say 50 each — should 
be preferred to one large one, is there any serious objection to having them 
built of wood, instead of brick, provided they be placed a distance from 
each other, — say two hundred feet! 

How far should the Institution be placed from the metropolis? and 
what should be the character of its environs, in respect to retirement, 
position, and general features ! ; 

Hoping that your interest in the general subject will induce you to 
pardon us for the number and particularity of these inquiries, and trusting, 
that, if you are unable to answer them all, you will, at least, reply to as 
many as you can, — we remain, 


Most respectfully, your obedient servants, 


Joun H. Wikis, 


Henry B. Rogers, Commissioners. 
Francis B. Fay, 


[ Answers may be forwarded to our office, 142, Washington Street. ] 


SORROW’S DISCIPLINE. 


Tue quickened seed o’erpowered the thorn, 
The weed, the worm, the blight ; 

While vigorous leaf and ripening corn, 
Successive, cheered the sight. 


What gave so soon the harvest pride, 
To life’s unfolding years ? 
The heavenly husbandman replied, 


‘The seed was steeped in tears! ”’ 
VOL. VII. 15 

















THE ANNUAL REPORT FROM SUFFOLK JAIL. 


By the annual report of Mr. John C. Leighton, the efficient and gentle- 
manly Clerk at the Jail office of Suffolk County, we learn that the whole 
number of persons committed to the Jail, during the year ending on the 
31st day of October last, was 8,132. 

Of this number, 6,784 were males, and 1,348 were females. 

The number of adults was 6,864, and the number of minors was 1,268. 

The number of whites was 7,945, and the number of colored persons 
was 187. 

The commitments during the year by order of Court have been for the 
following offences, viz.: murder, 22; arson, 3; rape, 1; piracy, or being 
engaged in the slave-trade, 5; highway robbery, 30; adultery and lewd 
conduct, 39; assault, 522; burglary, 70; forgery, 10; homicide, 3; 
intemperance, 3,603; keeping brothels, 60; larceny, 628; dealing in 
counterfeit money, 16 ; perjury, 4; committed as witnesses, 389 ; debtors, 
511; all other crimes and offences, 2,216. 

Of the above number, 70 have been sent to the State Prison at Charles- 
town, 235 to the House of Correction at South Boston, and 23 to the 
State Reform School at Westborough. 

The number (3,603) committed for intemperance includes all who have 
been committed by the Constables, Police officers, and Watchmen of the 
city, for that offence ; and, of this number, 1,271 have been re-committed 
by order of Court. 

The large number (22) committed on the charge of murder, as indicated 
above, includes the twelve men who were arrested on the night of the 
‘ Burns riot’ in Court Square. These twelve men were charged with the 
murder of James Batchelder, the watchman, who was in the discharge of 
his official duty ; but, upon examination, they were all acquitted of that 
charge. The remainder of the persons implicated in the same crime 
were either acquitted upon examination, or the nature of the charge was 


so modified, with one or two exceptions, as to bring the crime under the 
head of manslaughter. 


INFLUENCE oF SaBBaTH ScHoots. — Among the nine hun- 
dred inmates of the Auburn State Prison at New York, it is said 


that only seventeen have been regular attendants at Sabbath 
School. 
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The Reporter’s Manual and Vocabulary. By Benn Prrman and R. B. 
Prosser, A.B. Cincinnati: Published by the Authors. — The science of 
Phonography has, within a few years, been brought to a state of remark- 
able perfection. Its superiority over all other methods of short-hand 
writing is too palpable to need discussion. Those who have never ex- 
amined this wonderful system will find it difficult to realize a statement of 
its merits. Ordinary writers of long-hand accomplish from twenty to 
twenty-five words per minute; by a great effort, a rapid penman may for 
a short time write between forty and fifty words per minute. Note the 
advantage of Phonography:—In less than two years from the time 
many persons first saw a Phonographic alphabet, they have, by its use, 
written above two hundred words per minute! Said Col. Benton: ‘ Had 
this art been known forty years ago, it would have saved me twenty years 
of hard labor!’ It is gratifying to learn that among the many improve- 
ments of the day, that of Phonography is receiving much encouragement. 
In mastering this desirable accomplishment, it is of the highest impor- 
tance that the student commence right. Many defects exist in introduc- 
tory Phonographic books now used, and we are happy in being able to 
state that Messrs. Pitman and Prosser have in press, and will shortly pub- 
lish, a work for beginners, which will supersede any now in use. The 
work now before us is designed for those who are advanced in the art, and 
most admirably is adapted for the purpose. It consists, lst, Of an expo- 
sition of every principle of abbreviation employed in Phonographic Report- 
ing, copiously illustrated. 2d, A Vocabulary, more extensive than any 
heretofore published ; with every Grammalogue, Contraction, Phraseo- 
gram, difficult word, and words which may be written in two or more 
ways (only one of which is admissible), alphabetically arranged. 3d, A 
series of Progressive Lessons in Reporting, whereby the student is gra- 
dually led from the simplest to the most abbreviated style of Phonographic 
Writing. The whole is engraved in a clear and beautiful style, and inter- 
paged with a key in common print. Price 75 cents, post-paid. 

Salt Water Bubbles ; or, Life on the Wave. By Hawser Marrincatz. 
With original illustrations by Kilburn & Mallory. Boston: William J. 
Reynolds & Co., 24, Cornhill. — The nautical public are under obligations 
of no ordinary character to Capt. Sleeper for this work. The literature of 
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the sea will always be read with avidity and delight. Yet no species 
of writing has béen more abused ; and it is for this reason that we gladly 
welcome this book. These sketches are written by an honest tar, an old 
salt, and have the ring of genuine metal. They consist of ‘ twenty-eight 
stories of ocean-life, told in a plain, off-hand manner by one who, for 
years, had his home in the forecastle; of sketches sometimes drawn from 
the imagination, but generally founded on fact; sometimes grave, some- 
times humorous, and sometimes descriptive ; all illustrating, in a greater 
or less degree, the amusements, superstitions, evils, vices, and virtues of 
the sailor ; and sprinkled with tempests, shipwrecks, hair-breadth escapes, 
piracies and battles, with occasional glimpses of scenes of another sort, — 
life in the rural districts of New England.’ We commend Capt. Sleeper’s 
good taste in avoiding the profanity and technicalities which usually dis- 
figure stories of the ‘ocean wave.’ We have laughed with a hearty good 
will at many of the ludicrous incidents presented. The publisher has 
done his part to great acceptance. The book is very handsomely printed 
and bound, and has a large number of appropriate engravings. 


Life-story of Hosea Ballou. By Marurin M. Batiov. Boston: A. 
Tomkins. The author of this little volume has done a good work in 
placing in the hands of the youth of our time the life-story of this great 
and good man. The example of Father Ballou is a noble one. From an 
humble position, he rose to be one of the most distinguished theologians of 
America. What is the fading popularity of political position compared 
with the unfading, undying name of a noble-minded, religious man like 
Hosea Ballou. The work will have a good sale. The illustrations are 
pleasing, especially the ‘ Domestic Scene.’ 


Rollo in S vitzerland. By Jacon Ansotr. Boston: W. J. Reynolds 
& Co. —This forms one of the series of ‘ Rollo Stories,’ and is written in 
the charming style which has marked its predecessors. The youthful 
reader will gain from its pages a more accurate description of Switzerland 
than from scores of text-books on the subject. And there is another 
desideratum gained in their perusal : the information imparted is given in 
so graphic and lifelike a manner as never to be forgotten. The illustra- 
tions are good and appropriate. 

The Lily of the Valley, for 1855. Edited by Exizanern Doren. 
Boston: James M. Usher. An admirable annual, well edited, well filled, 
well illustrated, well published. Contributions from the pens of such 
writers as Mesdames Monroe, Case, Sawyer, and Sigourney ; and Messrs. 
Horace Greeley, James Lumbard, Rey. A. D. Mayo, &c., need no com- 
mendation at our hands. 


Popular Tales. By Mapvame Guizor. Boston: Crosby, Nichols, & Co. 
1855. — We have here these deservedly popular tales faithfully translated 
from the French, by Mrs. L. Burke. The present volume contains ten 
stories ; and, presented in this attractive form, they deserve a wide circu- 
lation. Their tone is healthy and pure, their moral excellent. 
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The Rose Bud; a Love Gift for Young Hearts, for 1855. Edited by 
Mrs. C. A. Soutz. Boston: A. Tompkins, and B. B. Mussey & Co. — 
Among the contributors to this annual we may mention the names of Miss 
Remington, Miss Chesbro, Miss Perkins, Mrs. Rich, Miss Holcomb, Mrs. 
Soule, the accomplished editor, and others of talent. The plates are an 
attractive feature, and tthe reading matter is of a high character. 

The North British Review. November. — The contents of this issue of 
the Review are as follows: I. The Wonders of the Shore; II. Popular 
Education in Scotland; III. Milman’s History of Latin Christianity ; 
IV. The Insoluble Problem; V. Kaye’s Life of Lord Metcalfe; VI. Sir 
H. Holland on Mental Physiology, Electro-Biology, &c. ; VII. Annotated 
Edition of English Poets — William Cowper; VIII. Progress and Pros- 
pects of the War. 

Sketches of Places and People Abroad. By Wittiam Wetts Brown. 
Boston: John P. Jewett & Co.—A well-written memoir of the author 
opens this volume, and narrates in a plain, perspicuous style the events of 
Mr. Brown’s life, which are of exceeding interest. The author then 
sketches his trip'from Boston to Liverpool ; his visits to England, Ireland, 
France, and Scotland; and his return to America. We have visited 
many of the scenes and places he has described, and can testify to his 
fidelity in portraying their features ; we have grasped by the hand many 
of the noble men and women of whom he has written, and we pronounce 
his descriptions of their personal appearance, and his estimates of their 
character and worth, to be remarkably accurate. These pages contain 
much that is amusing, much that is new: they interest, they charm, they 
instruct. At the present time, a work like this has a special interest. 
Mr. Brown is intensely earnest in the matter ; experience has given energy 
to his words, and their boldness and vigor will make them a powerful 
auxiliary in the great contest now at hand. Though he ‘never had a 
day’s schooling in his life,’ we know of but few works of foreign travel of 
a higher literary stamp. A capital likeness of the author adorns the book. 
Jewett has done a good service in publishing these ‘ Sketches ;’ they will 
do more to refute the idea of the inferiority of the negro than could be 
done by any other means. 

Durham Village; a Temperance Tale. By Corra Lynn. Boston : 
John P. Jewett & Co. — The subject of temperance is one that claims the 
attention of all ; and the discussions that have lately taken place, concern- 
ing the expediency of prohibiting liquor-selling by law, has introduced a 
new element of interest. In few better ways can the blessing of sobriety 
and the blight of intemperance be more deeply impressed on the public 
mind than by means of well-written stories, founded on fact, but presented 
in a garb of fiction just sufficient to interest the reader without impairing 
the truthfulness of the narrative. ‘ Durham Village’ is of this stamp. 
The incidents are attractive, the plot good, the characters well drawn, 
and a great moral lesson is given. The author should not allow her pen 
to rest idle, but follow this by others. ; 
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The Ladies’ Almanac for 1855.— The success of the issue for 1854 has 
induced the enterprising firm of Jewett & Co. to offer its successor. Be- 
sides the usual calendar, calculations, memoranda, &c., appropriate 
poetical selections and engravings are given for each month. There are 
also sketches of eminent females, articles on the toilet, women as phy- 
sicians, recipes, reminiscences of foreign travel, puzzles, historical pictures 
and facts, besides a host of things always of interest to the ladies. For 


twenty-five cents a pretty and appropriate present may be made to a 
sister, sweetheart, or wife. 


Graham’s American Monthly Magazine. — After a long absence from 
our table, this popular monthly comes to hand. Its course has been 
onward and upward. The combination it presents of excellent reading- 
matter and superior illustrations, sufficiently explains its great success. 


Godey’s Lady's Book. January. — There is such a host of attractions 
in this number, that specification is out of the question. Patterns of 
crochet work, mantillas, embroideries, bonnets, caps, undersleeves, &c., 
are presented in great profusion, forming an attractive feature for the 
drawing-room. The literary portion is interesting and attractive. 


Lithographic Likenesses. — We have received from Mr. C. H. Brainard 
lithographic likenesses of Senators Sewarp and Sumner ; and also of the 
Rey. Tuxopore Parker. The features of the worthy Senator from New 
York are not familiar to a large portion of our community, though his 
eloquent words in behalf of freedom and humanity have found a deep and 
fervid response from the heart of New England. This portraiture is 
exceedingly accurate, and merits extensive circulation. To the accuracy 
and fidelity of the likeness of the noble champion of Massachusetts, all 
who have seen Mr. Sumner will readily testify. The classic features, the 
brilliant eye, and the high manly look, are given with astonishing truth- 
fulness. The admirers of Mr. Sumner, and their numbers are countless, 
will find the picture all that could be desired. These two lithographs 
have been before the public a few months, and the verdict has been one 
of unqualified approval. 

The portrait of Mr. Parker is fresh from the press, and a capital like- 
ness it is. It is moreover, very opportunely issued, — at a time when the 
U.S. Court has seen fit to select him as one of the defenders of the 
inalienable right of free speech. The great talents, extraordinary acquire- 
ments, and peculiar views of this distinguished philanthropist, will com- 
mand a liberal sale- for this truthful portrait. Of the many personal 
prints published by Mr. Brainard that of Mr. Parker will rank with the 
very best. 

The above pictures are in the highest style of art, and reflect much 
credit on Mr. Grozelier, the engraver, and on the enterprising publisher. 
As works of art alone, they are worthy a place in any parlor. They are 
offered at the low price of one dollar. Mr. Brainard has published por- 
traits of many other men of eminence, and is about making arrangements 
for further operations. His likenesses are the best issued in this country. 
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A Fowt-Lencta Porrratr or Rey. Hosea Battov.—We have exa- 
mined this elegant Engraving. It is executed in steel, in line and mezzo- 
tint. It is an admirable likeness. The following are the prices : — 


First-proof impressions, on India paper . : ° - $10.00 
Second-proof impressions . . . . . . 5.00 
Common impressions . : ° . ° 3.00 


Orders addressed to J. M. Usher, 37, Cornhill, Boston. Mr. Usher 
has also an excellent assortment of books, especially for Sunday Schools. 
His prices are reasonable ; and our friends will do well to call on him 
before purchasing elsewhere. 


TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


Greorce E. Baker, Williamsburgh, N.Y.— His excellent article on the 
Prisons of New York will appear in our next. 

Amos Pitissury, Albany, N.Y. — We are always glad to hear from our 
excellent friend, and we will gladly favor him in any way that lies in our 
power. His generosity is duly appreciated. 

Rey. A. L. Srong, Pastor of Park-street Church, Boston. — We are 
much obliged to this eminent divine for his invaluable Sermon on Prison 
Discipline. We shall soon favor our readers with some extracts. 


We trust our numerous correspondents will wait patiently, and we shall 
be glad to insert their articles. 


DONATIONS. 

H. J. Gardiner, Gov. elect, Boston $5.00 | W. Bryent, Boston . . $2.00 
Samuel Leeds, * - 6.00 | J. B. Fenno, - - 1.00 
Charles B. Fessenden, on - 5.00 | K. Kingsbury, “ er ee ee - 2.00 
8. G. Cheever, rs . 1.00 Fowlers & Wells, ,, (books) . 2.00 
William Freeman, 99 . 2.00 Benjamin Davis, _,, (provisions) 1.00 
Henry Cabot, 99 . 2.00 | T. Walker, - - - 1.00 
A. W. Farrar, 99 - 5.00 John Melville, * "9 - 1.00 
Charles L. Woodbury, 99 - 1.00 | Edward W. Davis, ,, ” - 1.00 
F. Nickerson, 99 - 6.00 | R. P. Bradford, ,, ” - 0.50 
A Friend, 9 - 5.00 J. 8. Edgerley, . jaa - 0.62 
J. M. Mayo, 9 - 8.00 | Mrs. Waterhouse, Cambridge, (clothing 
Gorham Brooks, 99 . 2.00| for — oe ar ae 
8. Dorr, - . 8.00 | Lucy Searle, Brookline . - 2.00 
Freeman Hinkley, pes . 1.00 | Timothy Corey, ,, i 8 - 1.00 
David Hinkley, 99 . 1.00. An unknown friend, Bosto - 5.00 
Stacy Baxter, 9 - 1.00 L. Thaxter, Watertown .. . - 2.00 
D. W. Salisbury, 99 - 6.00 | Charles Forster, Charlestown . - 1.00 
A Friend, — - 5.00 | Phinehas Sprague, Malden . - 2.00 
N. B. Gibbs, rr . 2.00 | Dr. Swan, Medford . 8.00 
N. C0. Nash, ri . 5.00 | Dudley Hall, _,, 5.00 
Hon. G. T. Bigelow, is - 8.00! 
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RECEIPTS. 


Charles Buck, Boston, $2.00. ° . - ‘ ° ‘ . . pays to Sept. 1855. 
E. Haynes, 2.00 : ‘ . ‘ : < " ° Feb. 1855. 
A. W. Newman, Roxbury, 2.00 . . : ; , ‘ . ‘ ; . Mar. 

C. K. Dillaway, 2.00 . ‘ : ; ‘ , ° . ° ‘ Sept. 

Mrs. Wellington, Lowell, 2.00 . ‘ : ° ‘ , , , , . Sept. 

David Buffum, Newport, R.I., 2.00. . : ‘ ‘ p : ‘ : . Sept. 

©. Ryder, North Chatham, 1. 33. ‘ . ‘ : ‘ ‘ ‘ ‘ a Aug. 
James Bartlett, — 2.00. =. ‘ ‘ , , , , ‘ , Sept. 

Dr. Howe, Boston, 2 oO . . : ‘ , ‘ , , ‘ ‘ ° Mar. 
Henry Corey, Brookline, 2.00. ‘ ‘ ; : . ; ‘ , . Sept. 
Sarah Mellen, . ° ; : ; ‘ , ‘ ‘ ‘ , Mar. 

N. Wood, P lymouth, 2.00 ° ° ‘ ‘ ‘ ° ‘ . ‘ ° Dec. - 

J. Hartshorn, South Dedham, 2. 0 . : : ‘ , ; ‘ ° , Sept. 

John Clapp, Leicester, 2.00 . ° ‘ , ; , ‘ ‘ ‘ May. 

Rev. Henry Jewell, Stoneham, 2.00 . , ‘ ‘ ‘ ; , . é Sept. 1855. 
Mrs. Van Voorhis, South Malden, 2 - . ‘ ‘ : ‘ é . ‘ April, 1855. 
R. R. Crosby, Boston, 2.00. ° ‘ : ° ‘ : ° , Mar. 

C. F. Eaton, » 200 . . ; ‘ a: Sen ee - «+ June, ny 
W. Linscott 2.00 . ‘ ‘ ‘ ‘ ‘ : ‘ ° Mar. » 
Alexander Fullerton, paaem, 2. 00 os : ‘ : ; ‘ : . June, 1858. 
E. Hinkley Woburn, 2.00 ‘ ‘ : ‘ : ‘ ‘ ‘ , Sept. 1854. 
J. C. Lindsey, Boston, 2. 00 ‘ ‘ ‘ , : , ° ‘ Jan. 
Joseph Adams, Fairhaven, Vt., 1.10 . ‘i . ; ‘ ‘ ; ° ‘ Sept. 

A. Hutchings, Medford, 2.00 : , ° ° . Sept. 

Mrs. Hon. Levi Woodbury Portsmouth, N _ = 5.00. ‘ , . ‘ ° Mar. 

B. N. Cummings, Boston, 2.00 . ‘ ‘ ‘ ‘ ‘ Sept. 
William Dael 2.00 . ° ‘ ‘ . ‘ . . ; ° Sept. 

C. C. Kendrick, Medford, 3 oO. . . ° . ‘ , . . Sept. 
Amos Pillsbury, Albany, N.Y., 5. 00 . ‘ ° ; ° ‘ ° . ‘ 

Mary Brackett, Limington, Me., _ . , ‘ . ‘ ‘ . . Sept. 
Charles H. Mills, Boston, 2.00 ‘ 7 ; ‘ ‘ ‘ , ° Sept. 

Rey. A. Woodbury, Lowell, 3.00 





Cheapest ALagayine in the World. 


THERE will be published on the first of January, 1855, a new magazine, 
entitled ‘Battou’s Dottanr Montruty Macazine;’ a work which will 
contain one hundred royal octavo pages of reading matter in each number, — 
being more than any of the Philadelphia $3 magazines, — and forming two 
volumes each of six hundred pages, or twelve hundred pages of reading 
matter yearly, for 


ONE DOLLAR! 


Being resolved to furnish good and interesting reading for the million, and 
at a price which all can afford, 


BALLOU’S DOLLAR MONTHLY 


will be filled with entertaining and popular stories by our best writers 
with sketches, poems, scraps of wit and humor, and a miscellaneous com- 
pound of the notable events of the times in both hemispheres ; forming an 
agreeable companion for a leisure moment or hour, anywhere, at home or 
abroad. 

Any person enclosing one dollar to the proprietor, as below, shall receive 
the magazine for one year. 

Subscribe early, and procure the work complete. 


M. M. BALLOU, Publisher and Proprietor, 
Corner of Tremont and Bromfield Streets, Boston. 





